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Practicing 
Liberal Education 

Formative Themes in the 
Reinvention of Liberal Learning 


Every college 
student 
deserves 
a liberal 
education 


Though liberal education hasassumed many forms across different 
times and pi aces, it has aiways been concerned with important educa- 
tionai aims: cuitivating inteilectuai and ethicai judgment, heiping stu- 
dentscomprehend and negotiate their reiationship to theiarger worid, 
and preparing graduatesfor iives of civic re- 
sponsibiiity and ieadership. On the merits, then, 
we might expect that iiberai education wouid be the uncontested prefer- 
ence of virtuailyeveryonewho goesto coiiege. 

A nd yet, A merican society today exhibits a striking ambivaienceto- 
wardsthetraditionsof "iiberai" or "iiberai arts" education. Liberai educa- 
tion isat one and the same time prized, despised, revised and disguised. 

PrizBcPLiberai education isrecognizabiythephiiosophy of choice at 
the nation's most famous institutions, the campuses where admission is 
seen as virtuaiiy synonymous with the expansion of opportunity. There 
is, moreover, a persistent identification of iiberai education with democra- 
tic freedom, scientific progresand exceiience that goes back to the revo- 
iutionary period when many civic and poiiticai ieadersboth extoiied the 
iiberai arts and aiso chaiienged them to embrace the scientific and prac- 
ticai needsof the new repubiic. W.E.B. du Bois reaffirmed the inter- 
changeabiiity of "iiberai education" and "exceiience" when he argued, a 
century ago, that future ieaders in theAfrican-A merican community 
deserved a coiiege-ievei iiberai education— that is, the best kind of 
higher education, not just narrow occupationai training. M ost accred- 
ited coiieges and universities stiii espouse this iiberai education ideai 
and typicaiiy require that their students take some fraction of their stud- 
iesin courses and programs aiigned with thebroader aims of education. 

DespsecPM any anaiystsand poi icy ieaders deciare without apoiogy 
that iiberai education isaiready being consigned to thedustbin of history. 
M arkets, they sniff, are keyed to short-term outcomes and have no pa- 
tience forformsofiearningthat pay offovera iifetime. Practicai studies 
wiii seii; the rest wiii just wither away. First generation, iow-income, and 
aduit iearnersin particuiar, such observers contend, need job training 
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rather than intellectual devel- 
opment. Like school leaders in 
the twentieth century, these 
higher education realists are 
content to provide "elite” ed- 
ucation to elitesand voca- 
tional skillsto everyone else. 

Other observers, more critical oftheacademy 
itself, believe that liberal education isfalling 
victim to its own rigidity. The liberal arts, these 
critics suggest, are so ensconced in disciplinary 
silos and so resistant to the practical needsof 
the wider society, that they will surely go the 
way of theclassics, moving inexorably from 
centrality to subsidized marginality. 

Re/isHJ?At the Association of American 
Colleges and U niversities, weseea much more 
complex picture— a picture at once both 
promising and constrained. The truth isthat 
liberal education at the start of the twenty-first 
century isanything but a moribund tradition. 

H istorically, the practice of liberal education 
has changed radically over thecenturies, and 
it is in the midst of far-reaching— if largely 
un reported- change today. 

A s we work with literally hundredsof colleges 
and universities, my colleaguesand I can see 
pi ai n I y th at th e n ati on 's campuses are dotted 
with a vibrant new generation of innovative 
programs and pedagogi es. T h e maj ori ty of th ese 
i n n 0 vati on s are i n di sputabi y rei n ven ti o n s of a 


more traditional liberal educa- 
tion for this new global era 
and for today's newly diverse 
population of students. In- 
deed, we are startingto seethe 
outlines of an emergingcon- 
sensuson what this newly 
reinvigorated liberal education should entail 
and even on the imperative of ensuring that 
more students— including first generation and 
adult students— can gain from its benefits. 

Three formative themes in the 
reinvention of liberal education 
As we survey developments across the spec- 
trum of higher education reform, three major 
themes emerge as keys to the newly engaged 
and practical liberal education forthetwenty- 
first century. These themes areintellectual 
judgment, social responsibility, and integra- 
tive learning. 

Inquiry and Intellectual Judgment: C ollege and 
universities no longer asumethat analytical 
capability emerges automatically as students 
take courses. Instead, faculty members are de- 
signing new curricula and new teaching 
strategi es- on I i ne as wel I as face-to-face- to 
help today's diverse students develop strong 
analytical and communication skills, honed 
"across-the-curriculum” and at progressively 
more sophisticated levels. From intensive 


The nation's campuses 
are dotted with a 
vibrant new generation 
of innovative programs 
and pedagogies 
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first-year seminars on iiberai artstopicsto 
writing-i n-the-disci pi i nes programs to under- 
graduate research to senior capstone projects 
and courses, coiiegesand universitiesare pio- 
neering new educationai practicescieariy in- 
tended to teach aii students how to make 
sense of compiexity, howto find and use evi- 
dence, and how to appiy their knowiedge to 
new probiemsand unscripted questions. In 
doing so, they are bringi ng new vitaiity to one 
oftheoidest and most enduring goaisof iib- 
erai education: the thoughtfui and creative 
use of human reason. 

Social R esponsibility and C ivic E ngagement: 
There isai so a pervasive new focus on putting 
sociai and civic responsibiiity into thecur- 
ricuium. From H awaii to Indian apoiisto the 
Bronx, facuity at every kind of coiiege and 
university are providing students with reai- 
worid experience and rich opportunitiesto 
address sociai probiemsin cooperation with 
others. This revivai of civic engagement and 
sociai responsibiiity ishappening in neariy 
every fieid- from science courses taught 
through theiensesof important contemporary 
sociai and ethicai questionssuch asH iv/A IDS 
to sociai justice i sues addressed in profesionai 
fieidsto internships, service i earning, and 
fieid-based projects where students work with 
the community to soive important problems. 
Simultaneously, the diversity and global educa- 
tion movements also havedeveloped a wealth 
of programs- curricular and co-curricular- 
that help students develop essential intercul- 
tural ski I Is and a sophisticated sense of howto 
collaborate "across boundaries” in a diverse 
but still highly fractured and violent world. 
Collaborative, intercultural, and community- 
based learning isthe new civic frontier for our 
twenty-first century world of diversity, contes- 
tation, and inescapable interdependence. 

I ntegrative and C ulminating Learning: Educa- 
tional leadersare rapidly inventing new forms 
of integrative and culminating studies for their 
students. From first year learning communities 
to senior year interdisciplinary general educa- 
tion coursesto capstone projectsand the pop- 
ularity of field-based learning, today's students 
now have multiple, structured opportunitiesto 
make connectionsacrosdisciplines and fields, 
to connect theories to practice, and even to en- 
gage their own lived experiencesin thecon- 
text of what they arelearningin general edu- 
cation and in their majors. Thiscommitment 


to integrative learning helps ensure that stu- 
dents will learn to takecontext and complexity 
into account when they apply their analytical 
skillsto challenging problems. The new im- 
portance of integrative learning also holdsthe 
power to bridge— at last— the long-standing 
cultural dividein which oneset of disciplines, 
theartsand sciences, has been regarded as in- 
tellectual but not practical, while the profes- 
sional fields are viewed as practical but, for 
that very reason, inherently illiberal. A nalysis 
and application arestartingto come together, 
where once they were presented as alternative 
educational pathways. 

Each of these new designsfor undergraduate 
learning isintended to help today'sdiverse 


OFTEN CONFUSED TERMS 


LibETEl Education 

A philosophy of education that empowers in- 
dividuals, liberatesthe mind from ignorance, 
and cultivates social responsibility. Character- 
ized by challenging encounterswith important 
issues, and more a way of studying than specific 
content, liberal education can occur at all 
types of colleges and universities. 

Liberal Arts 

Specific disciplines (the humanities, social 
sciences, and sciences). 

Liberal ArtsCdlegss 

A particular institutional type— often small, 
often residential— that facilitates close inter- 
action between faculty and students, while 
grounding its curriculum in the liberal arts 
disciplines. 

Aites Liberates 

H istorically, the basisfor the modern liberal 
arts; the quadrivium (arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, and music) and thetrivium 
(grammar, logic, and rhetoric). 

General Edication 

Thepart ofaliberal education curriculum 
shared by all students. It provides broad expo- 
sure to multiple disciplines and forms the basis 
for developing important intellectual and civic 
capacities. 

— from G reater E xpectations: A N ew V ision for 
L earning asaN ation G oes to C ollege 
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students achieve the traditional benefits of 
liberal education: intellectual acuity and judg- 
ment, civic and social leadership, expanded 
horizons. Taken together, these new designsfor 
what we might call the "liberal arts of practice” 
have the potential to make college learning 
more engaged, better connected with communi- 
ties beyond the campus, more "hands-on,” and, 
in thelongrun, more educationally powerful. 

DisgtisecPEven as specific practices with in 
liberal education are being reinvented and 
reinvigorated, thetradition itself is largely dis- 
guised from public notice. The educational 
innovations described above are heavily pro- 
moted by the academy but rarely described in 
campus promotional materialsas "liberal" or 


"liberal arts” education. Students who partici- 
pate in them may never even be told that they 
are engaged in contemporary forms of liberal 
education. G raduate students preparing to 
teach spend virtually no time considering 
their own roleeither in these innovationsor 
in the larger traditionsof liberal learning. 

G iven thisconspiracy of voluntary silence, 
there is very little public understanding or even 
awarenes of liberal education, despite its en- 
during influenceon both established and in- 
novative curricula. Studies show that the pub- 
lic does not value it as named, even though 
thesame public placeshigh valueon theout- 
comes- such as analytical judgment, social 
responsibility, and economic opportunity— to 


Pedagogies of Engagement and Goals for Student Learning: 
A Guide to Contemporary Reforms 


1. Inquiry Skills and 
Intellectual Judgment— 
Across-the-Curriculum 

Student L earning 0 utcomes: 
goaisfor learning articulated 
across the entire curricuium, 
guiding iiberai arts and sci- 
ences discipiines and profes- 
sionai studies aiike; 

F irst- Year E xperiences: f i rst- year 
programs and seminars that 
heip students iearn what is 
expected of them educationaiiy 
and work proactiveiy to 
deveiop better skiiis in anaiy- 
sis, research and communica- 
tion— inciuding information 
iiteracies; 

Skill-1 ntensive C entente ourses: 
designsfor practicing impor- 
tant skiiis recurrentiy "across- 
the-curricuium" in courses 
expiicitiy tagged for their 
emphasis on intensive writing, 
technoiogy, quantitative rea- 
soning, second ianguage, and, 
sometimes, ethicai reasoning; 

U ndergradu ate Research: 
invoiving students in inquiry 
and hands-on research. 


2. Social Responsibility 
and Civic Engagement 

6 ig 0 uestions: i magi n ati ve ways 
of teaching the arts and sci- 
encesthat connect the content 
of these courses to important 
questions in the iarger worid; 

Field-Based Learning: a new 
emphasis on internships, service 
iearning, and other forms of 
practice that heip students 
connect their academic iearn- 
ing with "reai-worid" experience; 

Diversity, Global, and Civic 
E ngagement: a weaith of pro- 
grams, both curricuiar and co- 
curricuiar, intended to foster 
civic engagement, diversity 
and giobai iearning, and sociai 
responsibiiity; 

C ommunity-Based Research: a 
growing emphasis on commu- 
nity-based research, often done 
coiiaborativeiy. 


3. Integrative and Culminating 
Studies, including 

Liberal/Professional: new 
connections between iiberai 
and professionai education 
(see#l); 

Learning Communities: themati- 
caiiy iinked courses in different 
discipiines that students take 
as a "set" with the expectation 
that theywiii examine impor- 
tant human, scientific, or soci- 
etai questions from muitipie 
points of view; 

A dvanced Interdisciplinary 
G eneral E duration : courses 
that invite comparison and 
connection; 

Portfolios and E -Portfolios: 
documenting and assessing 
students' inteiiectuai progress 
over time; 

Capstones: capstone courses 
and/or experiences that heip 
students integrate their iearn- 
ing both in the major and in 
generai education arenas; 

C ulminating Projects and 
A ssessments: required for com- 
pietion of the degree, assessed 
for important student iearning 
outcomes. 
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which liberal education leads. Campus leaders 
report that studentsalso don't know what lib- 
eral or liberal arts education isand that many 
faculty are uncertain. 

Thenation isthusin danger of squandering 
an extraordinary and unprecedented opportu- 
nity. With millionsof studentsof all agesand 
backgrounds both aspiringto higher learning 
and actually enrolling, a new majority of A mer- 
icanscould, in principle, now achieve the kind 
of capaciousand public-spirited liberal educa- 
tion once reserved for a tiny elite. Butitishard 
to insist on the best when you don't even know 
thatthebest isan option. A nd without public 
support and student demand, these new educa- 
tional practicesare likely to remain both under- 
developed and vulnerable. 

AAC&U's2002 report, G reater E xpectations: 
A New Vision for L earning asaN ation G oes to 
C oiiege, recommendsthat every col lege student 
deservesa liberal education, one redefined to 
embrace and addresstheway knowledge isac- 
tually used in theworld, includingthe world of 
work and civil society. Strongly endorsing the 


trends described above, the report cal Is for a 
new synthesis between liberal and practical ed- 
ucation throughout the educational experience: 
"Liberal education,” the report aserts, "must . . . 
become consciously, intentionally pragmatic, 
while it remainsconceptually rigorous; itstest 
will bein theeffectivenesofgraduatesto use 
knowledge thoughtfully in the wider world." 

Sounding the call 

In thiscontext of opportunity and opposition, 
the challengesconfronting today's educational 
leaders are two. 

The first issummoning the vision, the will, 
and the long-term commitment to coalesce in- 
novationsal ready flowering around usinto 
more intentional, connected, and cumulatively 
powerful frameworks for a// students' learning. 

A nd thesecond isthe willingnessto call 
these in novations what they are: a twenty- first 
century vision for an inclusive liberal education. 

The future of liberal education and the fu- 
ture of our core educational missions are one 
and the same. □ 
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